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ably the wise parent or teacher will take them with equal
seriousness, and will realize that to act otherwise is to court
failure, by creating distrust and dislike, especially in sensitive
natures. Older people are apt to speak with a sort of mild
complacency about the troubles, and especially perhaps about
the moral and religious stirrings, of adolescence, as if they were
due to a sort of mental growing-pains from which there is no
escape. But it is pretty certain that many of these difficulties
are created, or at any rate intensified, by the practice of teaching
children what they are bound to unlearn later.
Adolescence is usually regarded as in a peculiar sense the
period of day-dreams, and the experience of most people,
especially people who are naturally reflective, will probably
confirm this view. Here are a few reminiscences, written by an
American lady, which, if not typical, are at least not un-
common:
"When I was about 15 years old I began to be very self-
conscious and to be very particular about my personal
appearance. ... I also grew very sensitive and thought I
had a temperament of finer grain than that of other people.
I wanted to be alone, where I could imagine how some ideal
person would pity me for the lack of sympathy from other
people, and I could not understand why my parents insisted
on my being so much in the company of others. I very
frequently had 'crushes* on older women, my mother
included. . .
"I was deeply interested in religion, loved to attend revival
services, and was indignant when my parents refused to
allow me to take certain pledges.
"My moods were constantly changing from the greatest
hilarity to the deepest gloom. I was ashamed of myself for
this when I saw how even-tempered older people were as a
rule, but I was powerless to restrain my own impulses. ...
I began to be less * afraid of boys,' joined a dancing class and